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ui.'iTED  STATES  depmtmem:  of  AaRICULTims 

OF  lilFORMATIOiJT 

NATIOML  FARM  ?HOGI?AM  DATA 
1932  -  19^0 

ivL'^HYLAi^E)  HIOHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Maryland  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is 
the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture,    Plere  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under 
the  National  Farm  Program  in  Maryland  during  the  seven  years  since  it  was  started! 

liTCO^S:  Farmers  Viako  More  Money  —  1939  cash  income  up  US  percent  from 
1932;  "buying  povjer  I3S  percent  from  13 jri\  farm  real  estate  values  in  19U0  up  11 
percent  from  1933;  3ij3^2  acres  of  1940  wheat  protected  'oy  crop  insurance; 
iDushels  of  vjheat  put  in  the  Fvcr-Normal  G-ranary  under  1939  commodity  loans; 
$25,683,890  loaned  by  Farm  .Credit  A:5mini  strati  on  agencies  from  1933  "to  1939;  dehts 
01  lov;  income  farmers  reduced  $1,043,227  under  Fa.rm  Security  Adirdnis tration  debt 
adjustment  service;  12,383,000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distrihutod  to  needy 
in  last  fiscal  year, 

CONSFHVATIO^I;  Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil  —  25,900  J«laryland  farmers 
participated  in  the  19.'^9  A, A, A,  program,  representing  about  "J?,  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  60,952  acres  covered  by  5-ycar  agroements  v-ith  tne  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  1939;   2^8,000  trees  distributed  for  pla.nting  during  1939 • 

SECURITY;  Farmers  Are  More  Secure  In-  Their  Hones  —  775  f  '^.rm  frmilies  re- 
ceived rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  m.orc  thrui  $5^5,612  from  1935  "to  19^0; 
$28,657  mo.dc  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  28  tenant  families  started  tov;ard  o\inior- 
ship  by  lO'^ns  for  farm  purchases;  3^7  niles  of  rural  electric  lines  to  serve  l,UlU 
farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Hural  Electrification  Administration; 
8,109  nore  farm.s  getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1939  than  in  1935* 


DEMOCRACY;  Earners  Help  Hun  T'ho  Pro^rans  —  23  county  A, A, A.  offices  v.dth 
665  county  and  connunitj^  comittocnon  adninistcr  the  A, A, A,  progrori  locally;  22 
county  committoes  and  8  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  21  local  National  ?arm  Loan  associations  and  6  production 
credit  associations  in  operation;   23  comity  land-use  planning  comm.ittees  formed. 
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CONTEITTS 
Part  One:  Farm  Income 
Cash  farm  income  and  cash  income  from  principal  farm  products,  page  I|, 
Prices  of  farm  commodities,  pa.ge  5» 
Farm  purchasing  power,  pages  5  '^-^^-^  ^* 

Farm  real  estate  values  and  farm  foreclosures,  sales  and  l^ankruptcies ,  pages  7  and^ 
Pa;^nnents  to  farmers  under  A, A, A,  programs,  page  g. 
Crop  Insurance,  page  S« 

Farm  credit  and  farm  debt  adjustment,  pages  S,  9  and  10# 
Commodity  loans,  page  11. 

Export  payments  and  distribution  of  surplus  foodstuffs,  pages  11  and  12» 
Part  Two?  Conservation  and  Wise  Use  of  Agricultur-^l  Resources 

Agricultural  Conserv<ation  programs,  pages  13  and  1^, 

Soil  Conservation  Service  programs,  pages  lU  and  15 • 

Forest  Service  programs,  pagol5» 

Part  Three:  G-roator  Security  and  Better  Living  on  the  Land 

Farm  Security  Administration,  pages  lb  and  17» 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  programs,  pages  IJ  and  18, 

Part  Four:  Strengthening  Democracy  through  the  Fare  Pror^rans 
Participation  in  A, A, A,  progr.nms,  page  19, 
Results  of  A, A, A,  referenda,  page  19, 

Farmer  committees  in  the  National  Farm  Prograr.:s,  pages  19  and  20, 
Land  Use  Planning  by  Farmers,  page  20. 
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PAHT  Omi  IhCOm 
Maryland  farners  in  1939  i^ad       porcont  more  cash  inconc  than  they  had  in 
1932.    Farm  cash  income  in  Maryland  was  $67,905,000  in  1939*    G-ovcrnnont  payments 
accounted  for  $2,203,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  1939  cash  income  was  26  per- 
cent less  than  in  1929,  when  cash  income  was  $92,000,000,     Cash  income  in  I932 
was  $^-6, 000, 000. 

Su"bstantial  gains  in  cash  income  from.  1932  to  1939  "by  the  producers  of 
Maryland's  most  im.portant  farri  products  a.re  shown  in  the  following  ta.ble: 


TAELE  1.  Cash  Income  Received  Isy  Maryland  Farmers  for 
Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 » 
VJith  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change 


!  Amo''''nt  of 

:    Percent  of 

:  Cash  Income  l/ 

1  Increase, 

!  Increase, 

Commodity 

I  1939  over 

:      1939  over 

:     1932     :     1939  2/ 

•  1932 

"i^  1932 

• 
• 

(Thousands  of  dolleirs) 


(Percent) 


Milk 

lU,0U5 

12,305 

U,26o 

30 

Chickens  and  eggs 

7,6^3 

8,890 

1,2^7 

16 

Truck  crops 

5,52U 

7,819 

2,295 

k2 

Tobacco 

l+,2l6 

2,062 

5,^99 

1,283 

30 

Wheat 

^,237 

2,175 

105 

Cattle  and  calves 

2,609 

^,135 

1,526 
2,263 

58 

Hogs 

7^3 

3,011 

303 

Corn 

681 

2,271 

1,590 

233 

Apples 

6U5 

1,^35 

790 

122 

Potatoes 

980 

l,Ul8 

U3S 

Strawberries 

S62 

1,050 

188 

22 

1/  Because  farm  income 

statistics 

are  being 

revised,  all  figures 

in  this  table 

are  not  strictly  comparable.    Por  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  v/hich  are  on  a  crop  year  ba,sis  for  1932. 
All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  G-overnmcnt  payments. 
2j  Preliminary. 

Por  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  including  G-overnmont 
payments,  was  82  pcrcen't  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was  $4,682,000,000 
)>  in  1932  and  $8,5^0,000,000  in  1939,   including  $807,000,000  in  aoverrjncnt  payments. 
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Prices  of  iFarm  Commodities 

Better  prices  for  Maryland's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices  received  by 
Maryland  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE 

II,  Average  Prices 

Received  by  Marylard  I^armors 

for  Commodities  Lis 

ted,  in  1932 

and  1939 

Commodity 

Unit 

1932 

1939  1 

(Dollarsl 

(Dollars 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt . 

2,00 

2.20 

Hogs 

cv/t . 

U.bO 

7.^0 

Beef  cattle 

cv/t. 

U.70 

7.60 

"V'cal  calves 

cwt. 

6.00 

9.70 

Wheat 

hu. 

.53 

.72 

Corn 

bu. 

.63 

Oats 

bu. 

.30 

.^3 

Barley 

bu. 

'^J 

.^7 

Potatoes 

bu. 

.91 

Sv/cotpotatocs 

bu. 

.50 

.69 

Apples 

bu. 

.59 

.65 

Tobacco 

lb. 

.16s 

.19 

Wool 

lb. 

-.10 

.25 

Butter 

lb. 

.21 

.25 

Chickens 

lb. 

.169 

Eggs 

dos. 

.16U 

.192 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 
iFarm  Purchasing;  Power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  1929  to 
1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.    From  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase  in 
both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  income  increa,sed  more.  Thus 
farm  buying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  I932  to  1939« 

For  the  United  States  as  a  vjholc  farm  buying  power  in  1939  w.as  I72  percent 
as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.     In  other  words, farmers  v/ere 
I    able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939        in  1929  f^nd  72  percent  more  than  in  1932. 
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InMiryland  farm  purchasing  power  in  1939  ^-^^s  I3S  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  95  percent  of  the  1929  level.    Thus  Marylani  farmers  in  1939  were  in  a 
position  to  "buy  33  percent  more  of  the  things  they  neded  than  in  1932  and  5  per- 
cent less  than  in  1929* 

The  farmer's  huying  pov/er  can  also  "be  shovm  "by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  to  prices  paid  "by 
farmers  for  commodities  -uEcd  in  living  anq/pro  duct  ion,     V/hilc  this  neasurccent  is 
not  availa"blc  on  a  State  "basis,  Karyland  farmers  naturally  "benefited    from  nation- 
wide ir.provement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

?or  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932.     The  following  ta^blc,  comparing  1939  rind.  1932,  shows  the  ui-.it 
exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  vrcll  as  specified  groups  of  farm  commod- 
ities that  are  ir.portant  in  Maryland. 


TA3L2  III.  Unit 

Exchange 

Value*  of  all  ?arr. 

Products  and  of 

Specified  G-r 

oups  of  C 

om.moditics  Importar 

it  in  Maryland 

J  Pcrcen 

t  of  Base  Period 

:  Percent 

1910-191^ 

J  Change 

:      1939  over 

:  1932 

:  1939 

:  1932 

All  farm  products 

61 

77 

+  25 

Meat  an  impels 

53 

91 

t  5^ 

Grains 

kl 

60 

Dairy  products 

72 

S6 

4-  10 

Chickens  and  oggs 

77 

7S 

1 

I^tio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  "by  farmers  for  corimoditics  used  in 
living  and  production,  I9IO-IU  base. 
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P.-^.rr.  TlQnl  Sstp.to  Values 

G-ains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  buying  -^ovrer  have  been  reflected  in  ris- 
ing real  estate  values  on  Maryland  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the 
value  of  farm  real  estate  was  90  percent  of  the  period  "before  the  V.^orld  Vfar, 
From  this  lov7  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Maryland  rose  to  ICO  percent 
of  pre-v7ar  for  the  year  ending  March  19^0,    Thus  Maryland  farmers  found  their 
real. estate  worth  about  11  percent  more  early  in  I9^r0  than  in  the  first  part  of 
1933. 

For  the  United  States  as      whole,   in  the  year  ending  March  19^0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  V'orld  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  iferch,  1933*     ^"^^  1^  percent  geSn 
from  1933  to  19^0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  iinbroken  decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Maryland  and  fewer  forced  sales  txnd  bankruptcies, 

Yoluntarjr  sales  and  trades  of  Maryland  farms  v;ere  23.0  per  thousand  for 
the  year  ending  March  1939 »  compared  with  lU,2  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,   the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined 
from  32.5  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  9»5  P^r  thousojid  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939. 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  Ma.rylarod  dropped  from  a  total  of  ihO  in  the  year  eni- 
ing  June  30,  1933  to  25  for  the  fiscal  s^ar  ending  June  30,  1939 • 
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In  tho  United  States  a.s  a  v/holc,  volimtar--  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
fron  Ib.S  per  thousand  in  the  7ear  1933  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  ^ear  ending 
March,  1939 >  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5^-,l  per  thousand  tc  I'j.S 

per  thousand  in  the  same  period;  farm  hankr'.itcies  in  the  entire  countr:.-  decreased 
76  percent  from  1933  to  1539. 

All  Phases  of  Farm  ProA'ram  ContriVate  to  Income  ImproYemcnt 

Farmers  of  Iferyland  received  $1,^29,000  in  conservation  payments  under  the 
1937  program,  $1, 557,613  under  the  1938  progrDZi,  and  an  estimated  $1,9^9,123 
under  the  1939  program,  including  ccmitj  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  unfcr  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  farmers  of  the  State 
received  ar^stimated  $^92,823  in  parity  pa5n:ients  on  their  1939  production. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  pa,ynents  tinder  the  1939  Conservation 
program  totaled  $506, 179 > 199 »  including  county  association  expenses. 
Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  19^0  program  in  I-fer-^land,  1,27'-'-  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
31,3^S  acres  for  a  production  of  U3S,3'-i-8  'oushels  of  vrheat.     Premi^oms  paid  in 
amounted  to  16,2^2  Mshels,  as  of  May  31,  19^.    Under  the  1939  program,  9Sb 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  290,905  'i^ushols  of  wheat  on  23,035 
acres.    A  total  of  10,911  oushols  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  7»103  "bushels 
returned  to  I5I  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  J'^arch  30,  19^-^0, 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agricult-'jire 

Farmers  in  Maryland  obtained  $25,683,890  in  loans  from  institutions  mider 
the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  thro-j-gh 
December  31,  1939.     In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 
farmer  cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 
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The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  3,alt5.morG,  making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans, 
had  $7,9^5*290  outstanding  in  Maryland  on  December  31»  1939 »  including  loans  made 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  ?arm  Credit  Adjninistmtion.  In  addition, 
$35302,315       first  and  second  mortgage  Land  B^nk  Commissioner  loans  were  outstand- 
ing on  that  date. 

From  1933  "^0  1935  almost  SS  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Corimissionor 
loans  no.de  in  Mar^/loiid  were  used  to  pay  off  old  de'bts.     Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  loans  continues  to  "be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935» 
some  276  Maryland  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using 
$1,107,300  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Ba'^k  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provices  f"Lr.ds  for  Land  Bank 
Commissioner  loans,  to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on 
credit  terms  of  farms  which  had  been  acquired  by  those  agencies. 

The  6  Production  Credit  Associations  oper^ating  in  the  State  have  made 
g,S01  loans  aggregating;  $13,103,530  since  their  organization  in  1933*  These 
associations  make  loans  for  all  t:.noes  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  out- 
standing on  December  31»  totaled  $1, 5^3 » 263* 

The  Baltimore  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmaers'  mxarketing, 
purcha.sing,  and  farm  business  associations.     On  December  31»  1939>  "ti^-c  Baltimore 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  13  Maryland  cooperatives  aggregating  $2^3,756. 

In  the  United  Sto.tes  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5,951,000,000  in  loans  and  discounts 
from  institutions  Wilder  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     Lojid  Bank 
loars.  outstanding  on  DocombGr  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Com- 
rnissioner  loans,  $691,000,000;  Production  Credit  Associations  numbering  ^2S,  in 
six  years  m.ade  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,^^2,000,000;  in  the  sajno  period  the 
12  district  banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,S6S  loans  aggre- 
gating $14-91,0^7,000. 
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Delit  Ad.1ustment 

In  Marjriand,  SkP.  farmers,  through  the  Farm  Deht  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  dc"bts  through  agreement  vrith  their 
creditors  by  $1,0^3,227  in  the  period  Septomher  1,  1935  "5^°  I^ecomhcr  31 »  1939»  si- 
de "bt  reduction  of  2^,2  percent.    As  a  result  Maryland  farm.ers  have  hccn  able  to 
pay  $Ud,9^3  in  hack  taxes. 

In  the  United  Sta.tes  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced,  their  debts  by 
adjustments  totaling         9^-!-2, 79^  or  23*7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able 
to  jpa,y  more  than  $U,S60,000  in  back  t^axes. 
Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  fo.rr.i  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Maryland  13 
v/heat  loans  were  made  totaling  $6,O^I7«10  on  S,5S^  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70»000  wheat  prodiicers  obtained  loans  on 
their  IQ3S  crop,  totaling  about  $^5, 000, 000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
aboLit  ^5,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  progrcms  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30»  1939»  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118 
million  bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.    Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^ 
million  bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  progisam.    From  July  1  through 
December  3I,  1939 »  sales  for  ercport  of  approximately  2UJ  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour  vjerc  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 


How  the  v/hoa-t  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  whjDo,t  prices  in 
the  le.st  year  and  a  half  is  shov/n  in  the  follov;ing:  In  August  193^)  the  average 
U.  S.  farm  price  was  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1933 »  the 
U,  S,  price  was  ahout  3  cents  ahove  Liverpool,    Since  Liverpool  is  normally  ahout 
30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U,  S,  farmer  vxas  receiving 
about  33  cents  a  hushel  more  for  his  vjheat  than  if  his  price  had  "been  "ba.sed  on 
the  world  price. 
Domestic  Cons''amption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  PT.d  consujnption  of  surplus  farm  products 
was  brought  about  through  tv/o  tj^pes  of  programs:  direct  purchase  of  commodities 
for  distribution  to  needv  families  thiough  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  St?mp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  'ouving  power  diroctl3-^  into  the  haxds 
of  low- income  families. 

In  I^larylajid,  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  2,0,  1939j  12,3^3,000  pounds  of 
sujrplus  foodstuffs  v;ere  distributed  by  the  J'ederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion, compared  v/ith  a  total  of  1, 970,079»155  po'cmds  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Ife-yland  included  563* 000  pounrs  of  dry  skim  milk, 
11,600  bushels  of  swectpotatocs,  end  170,000  bushels  of  white  potatoes. 

Up  to  July  1,  19^0,   the  Jcod.  Order  St^np  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Baltimore 
while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PAHT  TWO;  CONSSRVATIOI."  MD  WISS  USE  0?  AGRICULTUML  RESOUP.CSS 

Income  inprovonent  and.  consorvation  of  natural  roso-arccs  have  gono  liand  in 
hand  in  Maryland  since  1933 • 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  153 ^  a-lDout  l6,100 
Maryland  farmers  participated.    Of  the  total  cropland,  aoout  5^  percent,  or 
1,328,933  acres,  v/as  covered  oy  applications  for  pa^-ments,    A  tot-il  of  67,09^1- 
acres  v/as  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops,     Soil-"building  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  a-lDo-ut  U2S,800  acres  as  follows:  Now  scedings  of  logujncs  and  legume 
mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  339 j 9^7 
acres;  fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  SS,7'44  acres;  a:id  forest  tree  plantings 
and  terracing  —  95  acres. 

Maryland  famors  have  continued  to  participate  a.ctivelj'-  in  the  A.A.A. 
progrpjns.    There  were  17,3^6  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  25, ^9^  in  the  193^ 
program.    Applications  for  pa^'^nnents  covered  1,635*7^7  ^'^'^cros,  or  65  percent  of  the 
cropland  in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  1,65^1,300  a.cres,  or  6S  percent 
of  the  cropland,  und.er  the  193^  progrrin. 

Soil-lDuilding  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  A. A. A,  programs  for  1937  and  1938: 


New  seedings 

G-reen-man\ire  and  cover  crops 
Forest  tree  practices 
Application  of  lime 
Application  of  superphosphate 
Application  of  potash 
Artificial  reseeding  of  pastiires 
Terracing 


Unit  ■ 

1S37 

193s 

acres 

U57,2S6 

561,980 

acres 

6b,Ub3 

101, lUO 

acres 

171 

13s 

tons 

1^8,157 

160,061 

tons 

6,680 

10,867 

tons 

782 

1,613 

I'os.of 

seed  

28,270 

lin.foe 

t            -  - 

5,000 
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In  tiie  tJnited  States  as  a  ^ifliole^  tiiider  the  193^  Agricultural  Conservation 
Prograjn,  new  ceedings  covered  30»075»000    acres  and  green  manure  and  cover  drops 
were  25,2^4,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5»5^7>C)00  tons. 
Forest  tree  practices  covered  197*000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000 
acres.    Protected  summer  follo^^,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  r.md  listing  wore 
carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.    Terracing  vjas  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
392,036,000  linear  feet. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agriculturn,!  Conservation  Program,  many  Maryland  farmers 
have  signed  five-5"ear  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  m?z?.agcment .    As  of  Dcconher  31»  1939» 
5^6  farms  including  60,952  acres  were  operating  imder  such  agreements.  This 
figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  State  lavr, 
include  1,61^-  farms  and  1,^2^,596  acres. 

Approximately  U5,4l4  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been  pur- 
chased  and  developed  for  uses  for  v/hich  this  land  is  "better  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vjhole,  a  total  of  US, 267,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  wore  covered  l3y  ^-ycav  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice up  to  June  30,  1939*    Soil  Conservation  Service  dcmonstro.tion  areas  nov;  in- 
clude 68,8^7,000  acres.     Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numlDcring  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  larrL  hy 
January  1,  19UO,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  Within 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 
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Approximately  S,600,000    acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
"been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing, 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  65  percent  of  the  5'^>000  farms  in  Maryland  contain  txroodland, 
and  farm  v/oodlands  in  the  aggrcgs^tc  amount  to  1,300,000  acres,  or  alDout  29  percent 
of  the  Staters  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "ooth  public  and  private  lands  in 
Maryland  have  "boon  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  19^0 •    Under  the  Clarkc-McNary 
law,  which  provides  for  Fcdcral-Statc  coopcrp.tion  in  the  production  and  distriT3u- 
tion  of  trees,  2^8,000  trees  v/ero  distrilDuted  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during 
1939»    Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under 
agreement  v/ith  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
a"bout  175  million  acres  in  Uo  States.    More  th£nl2  million  acres  have  "been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  nationa.1  forests  since  March  1933 j  ahoiit  2-|- 
times  as  much  land  as  v;as  piorchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  5?-ears. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  lar^^oly  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry/  Shclterholt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  a'oout  3  million  axres  of  land,   in  the  G-roat  Plains,  x^herc  protection  is 
especially  needed. 

AlDout  3lU,000  trees  vrerc  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938-  in  the  farm  forestry 

program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  :ind  55  million  trees  were  distrihuted 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-Mci'Jary 
law. 

Under  the  A.A.A,  progrrjn  in  193^  about  5I3j^^5  r^cres  of  fa,rm  land  wore 
planted  to  forest  trees. 
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PAST  T:-SSE:  GHZATSH  SSCUIII2Y  .il';"]}  BETTER  LIVIIIG  01-'  THE  UuD 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  eq;.iality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservs.tion  practices,  special  attention 
has  heen  given  to  more  iieodv  farm  families  roauiring  additional  aid  to  "bocome 
self-supporting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  farmers  suf- 
fering from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  v;orn-out 
or  inadec[uate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  debt. 

Erom  1935  "to  19^0  in  Maryland,  the  Earm  Security  Administration  aided  775 
farm  families  with  ru-ral  rohahilitation  loans  aggregating  $565,612  to  cnal^le  them 
to  get  a  nev;  start  and  again  "becomx  sclf-supportingo 

3y  follovjing  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939»  65S  rehalDili- 
tation:  borrowers  in  Maryland  had  an  average  net  incom.e  of  $717*13  P^^  family  as 
compared  with  $523«^-+3  i^i  the  year  before  they  cam.e  to  E.S.A.,  for  help,  an  increase 
of  37  percent.     Thus  these  families  increased  their  annual  incomes        a  total  of 
$127,^55.     ^he  t^/pical  rehabilitation  family  in  Maryland  has  borrowed  $S5^J-.U7  and 
already  has  repaid  $201,0U,    Itoyland  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  produced 
$189,905  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption, compared  with  $lUS,129  vjorth  before 
entering  the  Earm  Security  Administration  progrnan.     In  1939  these  fojnilies  canned 
an  average  of  236  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  home  consurap- 
tion;  produced  an  average  of  326  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of 
22  tons  of  forage  per  family.    Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Mar^^land  are  now 
operating  an  average  of  111  acres,  can  increase  of  15»37  acres  since  they  came  to 
the  program.     This  increased  acreage,  while  not  adding  materially  to  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  crops,  has  maintained  a  better  diet  for  these  families. 


At  the  close  of  193S»  ^2  Marj^land  families  liad  received  grants  for  emer- 
gency relief  aggregating  $28, 657* 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purcliascs  were  made  to  2S 
tenant  families  in  Maryland  as  pf  Docomtor  31»  1939>  aggregating  $l6o,375» 

In  the  United  Statcp  as  a  whole ^  from  1935  ^0  19^0,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
minis  trp.ti^n  aided  approximately  S00,000  farm  families  with  rchal^ilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  3^0,000  of  these  "borrowers 
covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  '^^^  increased  their  net  vrorth  over  and  above  all  debts 
by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consiomption  "by  percent. 
The  average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  not  worth  by  more  than  $230,^2  since 
coming  into  the  program. 

The  Parm  Security  A^dministration  has  made  reha'oilitation  loans  totaling 
more  than  $])'I0 ,000,000  since  1935»    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  fo,rmers  v/ho 
could  not  got  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  than 
$130,000,000  into  the  U,  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  fet/it  least  80 
percent  of  these  loans  v;ill  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  3I5  1939« 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30 »  1939,  "ttiG  Hural  Sloctrii ication  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Maryland  aggregating  $629,000  for  the  construction  of  3^7  miles  of  line 
to  serve  l\^lk  farm  fp-miiios. 

By  June  30,  1939,  lU,900,  or  33. U  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  6,791,  0^  15«1  percent  having  central  sta- 
tion service  before  the  E.S.A,  began  operations  in  1935«    This  is  a  net  increase 
of  8,109  fp.rms  or  II9.U  percent. 


i 


There  vrere  two  HEA-f inanced  raral  electric  systems  in  the  State  "by 
September  1,  1939.    As  of  June  30,  19^0,  $112,^00  of  the  total  allotments  made 
to  the  cooperatives  wa.s  set  aside  for  the  cons tmct ion  of    a    generating  plant. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to . the  close  of  1939»  the  Hural  Elcctri- 
fication  Administration  of  the  Dopartmont  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  constru-ction  of  2c0,000  miles  of  line  to  servo  600,000 
farm  f.amilics.    Already  U00,000  farms  have  hcon  connected  to  EEAr-sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  vrhich  are  cooperatively  roanaged.     The  number  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  St.ates  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  "to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  'by  January  1, 
19^0,  compared  with  10.9  percent  on  Janua.ry  1,  1935* 
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PART  mm:  ST?i:iTGTHS^i'inG  DEMOCPJICY  TEBOUaH  THE  PARi^  PHOGRAI'^S 
Democracy  has  "bcon  Doth  the  end  and  the  moans  of  ilational  Parm  Progr^jns 
from  1933  "to  the  present.     Through  local  committees,  farmers  h?.ve  the  responsihil- 
ity  for  local  administration. 

About  6  million  of  the  Nation* s  6,S00,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.     Participation  in  Maryland  and  in  the 
United  States  since  the  A.A.A,  began  in  1933  was  as  follovjsJ 

Maryland  United  States 


1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936  1/ 


11,4^5 

11,377 
6,1SU 


llunher  of  contracts 
accepted  by  A.A.A, 

1933  1,625,912 

193^  3,105,110 

1935  3.399,779 

19361/  291,652 


1/    Winter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936. 


Marylo.nd 


United  States 


1936 

1937 
193s 

1939 


16,075 
17,3^6 

25,1-1-92 
25,900 


Nwiber  of  payees 
under  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation 
Program 

1936 
1937 
193s 
1939 


3,sso,UU7 
3,743,90U 
5,21+8,796 
5,76^,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Maryl^jid  farmers  shovj  the  demand  for 
full  application  of  the  A.A.A.  progroins.     Important  referenda  in  vrhich  Maryland 
farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 

Nature  of  Referendum 


,  Votes 

of  Partici-I 

Date  ! 

!    pat in 

g  Farmers  J 

Percent 

;  Por 

:  Agains  t  ; 

Por 

Oct. 193^ 

!  SkO 

:       107  1 

\  89 

May  1935 

.  i+,$63. 

:       66U  : 

87 

Oct. 1935 

!  2,280 

I       276  1 

;  89 

111  members  ; 

and  alto 

rn^vtes  of  county  A.A./l, 

Corn-hogs 

Wheat 

Corn-hogs 


committees  and  55I4-  r.er.bers  and  alternates  of  comxiunity  A.A.A,  corr.ittees  v/hich  ad- 
minister the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  x-joto  also  22  county 


\ 
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connittoes  of  the  Parn  Security  Adr-iinistratioii  in  the  State  and  8  comity  tenant 
piiTchaso  connittGGs,    Cooperating  with  the  ?arm  Credit  Administration  were  21 
local  i^ational  F.arm  Loan  Associations  and  6  Production  Credit  Associations, 

Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  State  lav;,  include  7»^7^ 
farms  and  cover  1,^2^^,59^-  acres  in  Maryland. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organ.ised  ajid  developed  ijjider  State  laws 
fanners,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  within  the  District.    By  me-ans  of  these  Districts  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thorouglily  along  vratorshed  lines 
with  tecrriical  assistance  often  ocing  furnished  "oj  local,  State  and  federal 
agenciese 

Land  Use. Planning  "by  Parncrs 

Land  Use  Plpjining  Comnit tees  study  all  agric^oltural  prohlems,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  "best  he  applied.  Represen- 
tative farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  mcmDers  of  both  county  and  com- 
munity planning  committees.     In  this  v/ay  ia,nnors  have  a  voice  in  planning  v/hat  all 
the  public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  comn'^mities. 

In  -Maryland,  23  couiaty  Laiid  Use  Pl.iiining  Coi:m:ittees,  with  63O  farmer  mcm- 
"bors,  have  been  fomed  and  others  were  expected  to  bo  organized  in  19^0, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  1J)^,000  farmers  served  on 
A.A.A.  committees;  there  were  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Comr.ittees;  1,2S9  O^enant  Par- 
chase  Committees;  and  approximately  1,500  com.~ittees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Production  Credit  As- 
sociations; approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  orgcimization. 

There  v;ere  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  1939  participating  as 
members  of  co-'xity  Land  Use  Plrjining  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of  community 
Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 
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